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Better Coffee! 
How ?—Fresher Coffee Pot 


O* course you want your tea and cof- 
fee at their best! That means you 
must have always—fresh coffee and tea 
pots. Here’s a simple recipe that makes 
the “insides” of coffee and tea pots 
absolutely pure and sweet: 


Place a teaspoonful of Gold Dust in 
the pot, fill half full with cold water, 
let boil a few moments. Pour out part 
of water and scrub with small brush. 
Scald with hot water. Turn upside 
down to drain. 


This Gold Dust treatment purifies coffee 
and tea pots. That’s why it helps to make 
your tea and coffee taste as they really should! 


Don’t wait till your package of Gold Dust is 
empty. Go get another package today. But 
—be sure it really ts Gold Dust you buy. 


GHExE FAIRBANK Stara) 


| Let the Gold sail $3 B.. do your work | 
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The SEPTEMBER 4th Issue of 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


WHICH WILL BE OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 





Many valuable articles have been contributed by 
widely known men and women 
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To the Men of the South 


HROUGH Mrs. Catt, now in Tennessee, Lady Nancy Astor, 

born Nancy Langhorne, of Virginia, and now Great Brit- 
ain’s first woman M. P., has sent the following message to the 
men of Tennessee: 


66 7 WANT to send a message to the men of the South, because 

| I come from the South, and feel that I know and under- 
stand it, as one only can understand the place of one’s birth and 
childhood. I know the strong sense of justice and honor that 
lives in the hearts of the people. I know their chivalry, too, and 
it is just because I appreciate that chivalry that, as a woman, 
I am anxious that it should be representative of the present 
and not only of the past—that it should be a progressive chivalry, 
equal to the needs and aspirations of the women of today, not 
content to give merely what was demanded of it in the old days. 

“IT am writing to you from the country of my adoption—a 
country which has taken the great step and given political respon- 
sibility to its women. As it happens, I am one of the women to 
whom the new opportunity for service has come most directly, 
and it 1s partly on that account that I am appealing to you of the 
South. 

“T am at present entrusted by the people of the Sutton. Division 
of Plymouth to represent them, men and women alike, in Parlia- 
ment. There are something like 17,000 women voters in my 
constituency, and over 23,000 men, who include a large number 
of men in the Royal Navy. It would indeed be hard to feel that 
one could not have the same trust from the men of my home- 
land which has been given to me so generously in the land of my 
adoption. But the responsibility they have laid on me is only 
the outcome of the responsibility which they have already placed 
on all women, by giving them the vote. Trusting a woman in 
Parliament cannot be done till you have trusted women at the 
ballot box. A democracy which only trusts its men cannot help 
being a lop-sided democracy. I know the South too well to 
believe that they will interpret their own constitution of popular 
government less democratically than this country, from which 
I write, has interpreted its constitution of limited monarchy. 

“The cause of women’s political freedom has been won in 
America—America, where one of the first shots in the campaign 
was fired. But the forces working against justice and progress 
are still strong enough to raise technical obstructions and to 
delay the full realization of the Victory. 

“On August gth the Governor of Tennessee has called that 
Legislature into special session, to consider the ratification of 
the Federal Amendment for Women’s Suffrage. Thirty-five 
States have given their hand and seal, but one is lacking—Will 
not the South give that one? So strong is my faith in the South 
that I feel it almost an impertinence to ask them such a question. 
Remember we are making a new world and women—mothers— 
long to have a share in the sort of world in which their children 
must live. We have moral courage and spiritual vision. Give 
us the chance to help you. We don’t want to be little men, but 
we do want to be Big Mothers.’’. 





(Signed) Nancy Astor. 


The Crisis 


IX stand today at a crisis where ratification may be decided 

by the South within the week—may be decided even be- 
fore this is read. Under ordinary circumstances and if the rati- 
fication were any but the 36th, suffragists would be entirely confi- 
dent of the outcome. For weeks Mrs. Catt has been in Tennes- 
see directing the ratification campaign. For weeks Tennessee's 
local suffrage forces have been lined up for work. When, on 
July 26th, Mrs. Catt announced that the Tennessee Legislature 
had been polled and that there was a majority in favor of the 
ratification in both houses, she knew what she was talking about. 
The votes were actually pledged, the only question remaining 
was, would the men stand steady? That, in turn, depends to 
a great extent upon whether or not the wire pullers of the major 
political parties act in good faith. 

It has come to pass that to an appreciable extent the two major 
political parties have lost the confidence of women on the suf- 
frage issue. 

Repeatedly, where women have been given every reason to 
believe that the suffrage fight was over, one or both of those 
parties has failed to make good on their programs. For this rea- 
son, remembering Delaware, for instance, women cannot feel 
secure in Tennessee until ratification is an accomplished fact. 

All that we can say at this writing is that the signs are favor- 
able but that the opposition is massed as it was never massed 
before. 


For Secretary of State 


N designating Miss Harriet May Mills of Syracuse as Secre- 

tary of State, the New York Democratic state convention made 
a wise selection. 

Miss Mills has the confidence of the women of New York 
from one end of it to the other. She is favorably known from 
New York to Buffalo, down-state where her party is in the 
ascendency, and up-state where she is surrounded by Repub- 
licans. 

“T never sought public office,” says Miss Mills, and this is no 
empty phrase with her. She never did. For some years, hard 
years of close work, with no glory and plenty of contumely, she 
led the woman suffrage campaign of the state. 

When New York was at its intensely dramatic, white-hottest 
moments, from 1914 to 1917, Miss Mills was doing wheel-horse 
work for suffrage in her own city. 

She was all this time carrying on educational work, caring for 
an aging mother, being in short that kind of womanly woman 
praised through the ages. 

Miss Mills is by nature, inheritance and habit an educator. 
Her father was an Oriental scholar. Her childhood’s home was 
a center for reformers, lecturers, writers. Her friends when she 
was a little girl were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips, 
Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone. She is a graduate of Cornell 
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University, and has given her life to advancing the larger inter- 
ests of mankind. 

The position of Secretary of State is very largely an educa- 
tive position, one from which much accurate information is de- 
manded. 

The Secretary of State is, according to authorities on civil gov- 
ernment, the state’s ranking official. He (or she) is custodian 
of the great seal and the state archives ; has charge of the publica- 
tion and preservation of the laws; countersigns the governor’s 
proclamations and commissions; issues certificates of incorpora- 
tion, etc. 

Miss Mills says of her willingness to accept office: “ For a 
woman to have a place on the party slate is a compliment to the 
entrance of women into politics that may well mark a new era in 
American history. We have fought for many years to bring 
about this event, and the consummation must prove a justification 
of the principles of equal suffrage. I was glad to assent to the 
use of my name, not for anything that I hope to get out of the 
office in profit or prestige but largely because I want a chance 
to demonstrate that a woman can do a full day’s work in almost 
any important office to which she is chosen.” 


Wanted! Women Police 


HE Metropolitan Police Department of Washington offers 

opportunities to women for fairly well paid posts. Ap- 
pointments will be made on a basis of $1,580 a year, with salaries 
for lieutenants and captains running up to $2,120 and $2,500 a 
year. 

The duties of women appointed to posts in the Metropolitan Po- 
lice are of three sorts: protective and preventive work; corrective 
measures in connection with probation, and general police work 
in detection and prevention of crime. This last includes patrol 
of streets and securing of evidence for prosecution, etc. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has just announced 
an examination for policewomen in this department, to be held on 
August 25th in eleven cities: Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New York, Buffalo, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago and St. Louis. The examinations are open to all women 
citizens of the United States who can measure up to one of the 
three groups of requirements: (1) Graduated from a four years’ 
course of a standard high school, or completion of at least 14 
college units of study, and not less than two years’ experience, 
recent and responsible, in systematic social service or educational 
work; or (2) graduation from a recognized school for trained 
nurses, requiring a residence of at least two years in a hospital, 
giving thorough, practical and theoretical training; or (3) the 
completion of at least seven college entrance units of study, or of 
two years’ work in a standard high school and not less than two 
years’ responsible commercial experience, involving public contact 
and tending to qualify the applicant to perform the duties of the 
position. 

Those competing will be obliged to write a thesis, to answer 
practical questions, and to show education, training and experi- 
ence. 

All applicants must be between 21 and 35 years of age; must 
submit to the examiner a photograph taken within two years. Be- 
fore entering duty they will be required to pass a physical exam- 
ination by the Board of Police Surgeons. 





T was expected that 90,000 women would register for voting in 
Milwaukee, according to the Milwaukee Journal. Already 
more than 45,000 had registered. The women of Wisconsin 
have presidential suffrage, so will exercise the right of the ballot 
regardless of ratification of the 19th amendment. 


Connecticut Insists 
DELEGATION of suffragists from Connecticut, headed 
by Miss Katharine Ludington, president of the Connecticut 

Woman Suffrage Association, told Chairman Will H. Hays, of 
the Republican National Committee, at his offices in New York 
last Saturday that they would hold the Republican party strictly 
to account if women of the nation were unable to vote in the 
national election this fall. Miss Ludington, spokesman for the 
party, called the attention of Mr. Hays to the fact that while his 
party was taking credit for ratification of the Anthony amend- 
ment by twenty-nine states, it was not bringing any effective 
pressure to bear on the Republican governors of ,Connecticut 
and Vermont, each of whom holds a key to the full enfranchise- 
ment of the nation’s women. After hearing Miss Ludington’s 
argument, Mr. Hays assured her of the National Republican 
Committee’s disposition to do all in its power to secure ratilica- 
tion. This was Miss Ludington’s way of summing up the cise: 


66 S the election approaches, and ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment is still delayed, Connecticut women 
are becoming deeply dissatisfied with the attitude of the political 
parties. We are asking ourselves whether either great national 
party seriously intends to put forth its maximum effort to secure 
ratification in time for us to vote in the November election. 

“What the women want is to vote in November. What the 
parties, apparently, want is a good record as a talking point in the 
coming campaign. What to the women is the supremely import- 
ant thing, is that thirty-sixth state, which will actually complete 
the act of enfranchisement. What to the parties seems to be 
most imporant is to exact their full due of gratitude from women 
who have not as yet received the gift that was promised. Ameri- 
can women have worked seventy years for full enfranchisement; 
it is almost within their grasp—it has been within the power of 
the political parties to give it to them, and to give it in time for 
the November election. And it has not been given. We have 
seen opportunity after opportunity lost; and the time is slipping 
by. 

“ And yet, in the face of these facts, the newspapers are filled 
with party admonitions to the women to be grateful! And in our 
own state, where the Republican party is responsible, the women 
are actually being called upon to aid in the Republican campaign! 
The same party which is keeping them voteless, asks them to 
help (in an inferior and auxiliary capacity, of course) to 
strengthen its power and to seat more firmly in the saddle those 
Republican leaders who will then proceed to use that power to 
keep the women still longer unenfranchised. Irony could hardly 
go further! 

“We have said that we hold both parties responsible; but we 
hold the Republican party responsible to a greater degree, both 
because it is in power in thirty-two out of the forty-eight states, 
and with power comes responsibility,—and because in Connecti- 
cut its state branch is repudiating the policy and promises of the 
National party in regard to ratification. 

Let us remind you of these promises. 


Resolution adopted by the Republican National Committee, on 
December toth, 1919: “The Republican National Committee 
recommends to the Republican Legislatures the ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, and urges that spe- 
cial sessions in the other states be called before February to 
complete the ratification.” 

Statement, accompanying publicity given this resolution: “The 
party managers will co-operate with the women in a determined 
effort to have the suffrage amendment ratified by February 15(f. 
The Republican leaders intend to exert their influence to bring 
about the calling of special sessions of the Legislatures for action 
on the amendment.” 
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Resolution, adopted by the Republican National Committee, 
on June Ist, 1920.—* Resolved, by the Republican National Com- 
mittee, that the Nineteenth Constitutional Amendment be, and 
the same is hereby again endorsed by this committee, and such 
Republican states as have not already done so are now urged 
to take such action by their Governors and their legislators as 
will assure the ratification of such amendment and establish the 
right of equal suffrage at the earliest possible time.” 

National platform plank.—‘ We earnestly hope that Republi- 
can Legislatures in states which have not yet acted upon the 
suffrage amendment will ratify the amendment, to the end that 
all of the women of the nation of voting age may participate in 
the election of 1920, which is so important to the welfare of our 
country.” 

““T have said that we have had no proof as yet, that the Na- 
tional party means to make good on these declared intentions. 
In fact, many things seem to point the other way,—first, the 
kepublican failure in Delaware; second, the weak plank in the 
Kepublican National platform, which was emasculated, at the 
request of the Connecticut delegates, until it was an affront to 
the intelligence of women, and a mockery of the Connecticut and 
Vermont Legislatures; third, the situation in Connecticut. 

“From the time when suffrage became an issue, it has had 
tle opposition of the leaders of the Republican party in this state. 
Since the Amendment passed Congress, they have resisted every 
expression of public opinion, every plea for ratification on grounds 
of justice and fair play. For a year suffragists have tried sincerely 
and patiently to work im and with the Republican party to 
overcome this opposition, and have been co-operating with a 
kepublican party Men’s Ratification Committee, formed for this 
purpose. But the method of working with individuals in the 
party, and of using persuasion and the pressure of public opinion 
on those in power, has accomplished exactly nothing. We are 
apparently no nearer a special session than we were a year ago. 

“ The situation culminated at the Republican State Convention 
in March, when, after passing a resolution calling on the Gov- 
ernor to call the session, the convention proceeded to put back 
into power those very leaders who would, as the delegates well 
knew, use the power given them, to oppose in every possible way 
the purpose of the resolution. A party speaks most directly 
through its conventions, and this convention, by endorsing the 
enemies of suffrage, put the Republican party of Connecticut 
squarely on record as an opponent. The futile resolution can 
avail nothing to distract attention from the facts of the record. 

“During all this time we have had no evidence that the Na- 
tional Republican Committee was really working in the state. 
We found it very difficult to reach you personally and our ap- 
peals for specific help were ignored. 

“Mr. Roraback and Major Buckley have stated that the Gov- 
ernor has never been asked by you to call a session. They evi- 
dently feel, and wish the public to understand, that the National 
Republican Committee has given them a free hand to pursue their 
obstructionist course. And, to confirm this, comes Senator 
Harding’s refusal to attempt to persuade Governor Holcomb. 

“In the meantime, we women are being told that the Republican 
party cannot be held responsible, because the Governor stands 
alone in his opposition! We submit that so long as the official 
leaders of the party in the state are in entire harmony with him 
in Opposing us, and the national party keeps hands off, they are 
accomplices in his opposition and must be held responsible ac- 
cordingly. 

“ And we further submit that if a national party is to come 
before the voters on the basis of its policies and promises, then 
it must be held responsible for making those promises good 
through its state branches—and that if the voters of Connecticut 
are to be called on to support the Connecticut Republican party 
this Fall, on the ground that it is Republican and on the merits 
of Republican policies then proof should be given that it honor- 
ably supports these policies. 

If the Connecticut Republican leaders can play a free hand 
without interference from the national party, then that party 
faces the alternative of either admitting powerlessness and dis- 
integration, or of being an accomplice in the state’s attitude of 
repudiation. 

“Connecticut women will remain voteless unless a Southern 
state ratifies—or Connecticut or Vermont comes in. The Re- 
publican party can help us in two ways—either by giving a solid 





Republican vote in Tennessee,—or by putting forth a really vigo- 
rous effort in a New England state. 

“We have come to urge you, with all the depth of feeling of 
a great body of women back of us, to do both these things—and 
to demonstrate that the National Republican party actually 
means what its official utterances say. 


“No Vote, No Money” 
‘HE *“ No Vote, No Money ” pledge which Republican party 
women are asked to sign is meeting with enthusiastic sup- 
port, according to an announcement made by Mrs. Willis N. 
Austin, chairman of the committee which is distributing the 
pledges throughout the state. Women have written in from 
every county asking for copies of the pledge, which seeks to 
deny funds and support to the Republican party in Connecticut 
until the thirty-sixth state has ratified the Anthony suffrage 
amendment. 

The pledge reads, in part: ‘“ We declare that we will not help 
the Republican party in Connecticut by contributing money, rais- 
ing money or speaking in the campaign until the thirty-sixth state 
has ratified and our position as voters is made secure.” 

Among those who have recently sent assurance of support for 
the movement are the following from the several counties of the 
state: 

Hartford County: Mrs. Antoinette Eno Wood, Miss Mary 
Phelps Morgan, Simsbury; Mrs. Harold A. Knowles, Dr. Va- 
leria H. Parker, Hartford; Mrs. Frank Barry, Mrs. Edward E. 
Fish, Mrs. William C. Cheney, South Manchester. 

Litchfield County (in addition to names previously published) : 
Mrs. Herbert Scoville, Mrs. Wm. A. Prendergast, Mrs. Joseph 
Parsons, Lakeville. 

Fairfield County: Mrs. A. Hyde Cole, East Norwalk. 

New London County: Mrs. Tracy Farnham, New London. 

Middlesex County: Mrs. Franklin Countryman, East Haddam; 
Mrs. Emma Hurd Chaffee, Moodus; Mrs. W. R. Pierson, Miss 
Helen A. Stevens, Cromwell; Mrs. Frank L. Sanborn, Portland. 

Tolland County: Mrs. J. T. McKnight, Miss Mary J. Kimball, 
Ellington; Mrs. Charles S. Fuller, Miss Harriet R. Pease, Som- 
ers; Mrs. Helen C. Wright, Andover; Mrs. H. M. Lawson, 
Union. 

Windham County: Mrs. F. U. Johnstone, Mrs. Edward R. 
Rollins, Putnam; Mrs. Ida Larrabee, Miss Elizabeth K. Abbe, 
Windham; Mrs. Robert Fenton, Willimantic. 


Sex Discrimination 

N incident has come to the attention of the Woman Citizen 

which gives one more proof of the claim that in practice 
the Civil Service has discriminated against women. The story is 
briefly this: Here is a woman first on two tests in a municipal 
hospital where she has long been employed in the pathological 
department. She is in line to be either assistant director of 
pathological laboratories or pathologist. She has been certified 
several times from both of these lists, but the department has 
refused to accept a woman. 

In the meantime she is now performing all the duties of the 
position of pathologist. She has been advised by officials of the 
Civil Service Commission to carry the matter to court and get a 
decision against the sex discrimination, which is retarding her 
promotion. Rather than do this she has sought out the League 
of Women Voters in her city and joined it. She believes that 
groups of women banded together against sex injustices are more 
effective than is any one person single-handed. 

She reports that her grievance is wide-spread; that other hos- 
pitals also refuse to accept women pathologists although they are 
in line for promotion. 
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The Empress Eugénie as a Feminist 


By Princess Radziwill 


LOT has been written, and will be written yet, about the 

Empress Eugénie who died recently in Madrid. Almost 
every phase of her character and every incident in her career 
have been discussed, with one exception, and this is such an im- 
portant one that it is impossible to consider its having been passed 
by in silence otherwise than intentional. 

The Empress was one of the pioneers of the movement for 
the emancipation of women, not only in France but in Europe. 
Ever since her girlish days she had rebelled at the condition of 
inferiority in which her sex found itself subjected in regard to 
its independence of movements. In the Spain of those years, 
women were scarcely educated, and kept in strict seclusion from 
the world. The Empress, however, had had the luck to have a 
mother who had been carefully trained in England and France, 
and who in her turn had brought up her daughters abroad, and 
taken immense care of their instruction. 

The Countess de Montijo had been influenced in this respect 
by Prosper Mérimée, and it was upon his advice that she placed 
Eugénie and her sister, who later on became the Duchess of Alba, 
in the convent of the Sacred Heart in Paris, which was considered 
at the time as the best educational establishment for girls in Eu- 
rope. Her two daughters were taught English, French and Ital- 
ian, in addition to their own mother tongue, and when they had 
completed their studies, Mérimée himself undertook to give them 
supplementary lessons in history and literature. 


T was this exotic kind of education which gave rise to the un- 
doubted reputation for eccentricity of the Empress, who was 
considered in Madrid in consequence of it, more than because of 
her disregard of conventions, as fast. In reality she was nothing 
of the kind, but she liked to discuss with the clever men she met 
all the important questions of the day, and this alone constituted 
an anomaly in retrograde Spain, a fact that only added fuel to 
the flames already smoldering in the mind of Eugénie in regard 
to the difficulties continually put in the way of women whenever 
they attempted to speak for themselves, or to stand up in defense 
of their rights. 

She was especially shocked at the thought that in Spain, where 
the throne could be inherited by a woman, civil rights were denied 
to women, when they happened not to be the Queen. In regard 
to this last fact, she wrote once to a man who had always been 
her admirer, and who had occupied the position of a Foreign Am- 
bassador at the Court of Madrid, when she was a girl of twenty 
or so, that she could not understand how “ in an enlightened cen- 
tury like the one we are living in, no one has sufficient courage to 
rise and say that women must be given the right to dispose of their 
property, and not be kept in respect to it under the control of a 
husband who as often as not wants to annex it for his own use 
and benefit. Women have souls as well as men, and are more 
honest than men by nature. Their present defects come from a 
bad education rather than from a bad disposition, and if they were 
brought up like men, they would certainly show themselves, if not 
superior, then at least equal to men. We are not Turks, and we 
ought to apply ourselves in justice to the sex of our mothers, to 
fight for the rights of women.” 

Audacious words, and more than audacious, when one con- 
siders that they proceeded from the pen of a girl twenty years old, 
and that they were penned in the year of grace 1846, when the 
mere word “ suffragette ” would have been sufficient to send half 
of the world into fits. 


When t.ugénie became the Empress of the French, her first 
thought was tor the amelioration of the condition of women in 
the country over which she found herself called to reign. france 
owes her much in the way of encouragement in that respect, and 
all the charitable institutions with which she found herselt con 
nected at the beginning of her reign bear the impress of he: 
efforts in that direction. But what she labored especiaily tor wa: 
the elimination from the Code Napoleon of its many restriction: 
in regard to the rights of a married woman to dispose of her prop 
erty without her husband’s permission or sanction. For years 
she tried to persuade the Lmperor to make a step towards it, an 
tried in vain. Napoleon III only smiled when she mentioned th« 
matter to him. 

At last her opportunity came when she was appointed Regent 
during the war with Italy in 1859. The Emperor was away, an 
at one moment people were afraid some opposition to his polic) 
might crop up, as the popular feeling in France was all agains! 
the war. The Empress then declared that it would be easy to turt 
the tide of opinion in favor of the Empire, if the women could be 
got on its side. And she forthwith proceeded to have a bill drafte: 
doing away with the control of a married woman’s property b) 
her husband, and declared that she would send it herself directl) 
to the two Legislative Chambers. But just as she was about to 
do so, a telegram from the Emperor arrived, forbidding her t 
move further in this direction. 

Napoleon had been advised by General Fleury of his consort’s 
intention and persuaded by him to interfere in the matter, unde 
the pretext that it would never do to touch the work of his uncle, 
who in his Code of laws had traced such barriers between women 
and liberty. The Emperor allowed himself to be convinced, and 
perhaps at heart he was not sorry for it, as he had never approved 
of his wife’s ideas about women and the necessity to allow them 
to enjoy the same freedom as men in public as well as in private 


life. 


UGENIE had to submit, but she turned her activities into 

another channel, and never forgot what she considered the 
principal aim in her life as a Sovereign. When the Czar Alex- 
ander II visited Paris during the exhibition of 1867, she spoke to 
him about the popularity which would necessarily accrue to him, 
if he took the initiative of a step tending to remove the various 
legal disabilities of women. Alexander was of a chivalrous na- 
ture, and he told the Empress that he would give an earnest con- 
sideration to her recommendation to him. And when he returned 
to Russia, he really did study the question, with the result that 
women were given the right to vote in municipal elections, as 
well as in those of the Zemstvos or local regional councils. In 
regard to the disposition of their property they already enjoyed 
in Russia almost unrestricted liberty. 

After having received from the Czar a telegram advising her of 
what he had done, Eugénie wrote to the friend already referred 
to in the following terms: “ You may imagine how grateful I feel 
to your Emperor for his generous action. As Voltaire wrote one 
day to Catherine II, ‘ Light shall come to us from the North,’ 
and it is really from the North that it has come; for us women 
at least.” 

People forget soon in these days, and now that women have 
almost everywhere obtained a recognition of their rights, no one 
remembers the efforts made in their behalf by the last Empress 
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who ruled in the old Tuileries Palace. Before her name has 
become a memory, it is fitting that this memory should at last 
become associated with one of the causes she had the most at 
heart, and that women should know of her work and remember 
the woman who undoubtedly was in truth a pioneer in their eman- 
cipation from the unjust disabilities under which they have la- 
bored through so many centuries of ignorance, now happily at 
an end. 





In elaboration of woman's position in Russia as established by 
Alexander II, Princess Radziwill adds: 

“Women in Russia under the Old Regime had the following 
rights: 

“1, In regard to their property, they held it quite independently 
from their husbands, could sell or buy real estate, have business 
houses, or be at the head of any trading establishment without 
referring to their husbands at all. In fact their legal position was 
exactly the same as that of men, with one exception: A married 
woman did not have the right to give out a bill of exchange with- 
out her husband’s authorization. This was because civil imprison- 
ment still existed in Russia for failure to pay any such bill, and 
the law supposed a husband would not care to see his wife im- 
prisoned. But other liabilities, such as giving mortgages,on her 
landed property, she could assume without any reference to her 
husband. 

“2. In regard to inheritance laws: A woman inherited the 
fourteenth share of her father’s and mother’s real estate, and a 
fourth share of their personal estate. But she did of inherit 
from a brother or sister if she had another brother alive, and ex- 
cept in the case of a direct inheritance, such as from one’s father 
and mother, the masculine line always took precedence of the 
feminine one. 

* 3. In regard to the right to vote: A woman belonging to the 
nobility voted in all the elections concerned with it, such as that 
of the government or district marshal, whose mission was to pre- 
side at all local councils of the government or district, and was 
chosen by his peers, that is other nobles. She could, however, 
vote only if she held some landed property in the government or 
district,—but this was also the case with men,—and she was not 
allowed to cast her vote in person, but had to do so by proxy, that 
is give her vote to a masculine elector with instructions as to 
how he was to vote. 

“4. In municipal elections, every woman in any town had the 
right to vote also by proxy, if she happened to be a house owner, 
and I have done so repeatedly in Petrograd, where I had a house. 
This was one of the reforms introduced by the Czar Alexander 
II when he instituted Municipal Councils, and this was what was 
alluded to by the Empress Eugénie in her letter. Truth however 
compels me to say that I think he always intended to do it, and 
that in fact the law was already framed at the time referred to 
in my article, but he was gallant enough to let the Empress think 
that she was responsible for it.” 


Cautiously 


ITH cautious steps the enfranchisement of Belgian women 
makes headway. The Chamber of Deputies on July 28 
advanced the women’s cause when, in order to avoid a crisis on 
the question, they voted by an overwhelming majority for a bill 
to revise Article 7 of the Constitution, dealing with suffrage. 
This bill accepts as a principle that any future parliament may, 
by a two-thirds majority, vote suffrage to women without necessi- 
tating a new revision of the Constitution. 


The Railroad Rate Increase 


HE American public has not yet fully realized the staggering 

additional burdens imposed on it by the,recent decision of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission under the Cummings-Esch 

Bill granting the common carriers rate increases estimated to yield 
over one and one half billions dollars. 

Women voters should know that this increase adds a direct 
annual tax equal to $15 per person of the population, and this 
means an indirect tax estimated at from two to five times this 
amount, or $30 to $75 for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

For a family of four the direct tax amounts to $60 and the 
ultimate cost to no less than $120 to $200. 

This is equivalent to paying interest on an added war debt 
amounting to from 25 to 42 billions’ estimated as a direct tax, 
or from 125 to 214 billions on the basis of indirect cost before 
it reaches the consumer. 

This burden imposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the people of the United States if made perpetual exceeds the 
war indemnity imposed «by the victorious allies and associated 
powers on their vanquished foes as a punishment for their war 
crimes and war destruction. 

What have been our crimes? 

Something must be wrong. 

Housekeepers are already driven to desperation to make both 
ends meet. Increased costs, necessitating increased wages, was the 
occasion of the decision, and the decision itself simply promises 
still another cycle, of increased living costs and demands for 
increased wages. 

Part of this could have been prevented. The “cost plus’ 
theory of utility regulation according to which management or mis- 
management are equally rewarded and on which the Cummings- 
Esch law is based has certainly failed. 

Its failure is clearly traceable to the lack of reliable engineering 
and technical information relating to all details of railroad man- 
agement and operation, which it should be the duty of the gov- 
ernment to secure, to the end that costs be kept at a minimum con- 
sistent with changes in the cost of living. The cost of such work 
would be insignificant in comparison with the huge economies 
it would effect. 

This side of the government’s work is now sadly neglected. 
In the June 12th issue of the IV’oman Citizen (page 49) it was 
shown that only one cent out of every dollar appropriated for the 
fiscal year just ended was spent on research, educational and 
developmental work. 

Women voters represent that body of voters whose experience 
is mainly an experience of money saving rather than money get- 
ting; whose great object is to reduce the cost of living. For this 
reason their main interest is at present centered around develop- 
ing and expanding just this group of neglected government activi- 
ties. M. S. B. 


* The present war debt is approximately 25 billion dollars 


Anti Child Labor 


HE figures issued by the Labor Office of the District of 

Columbia, covering child labor permits for the year ending 
July 1, show an appreciable decrease in the number over the pre- 
vious year. In the previous year 1,069 permits were issued and 
this year showed a decrease of 409. The cessation of war work 
and the restoration of pre-war conditions, together with the prog- 
ress in the growth of anti-child labor sentiment is accountable 
for the decrease. 
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Some Mooted Questions 
Considered by a College Dean 


N reading the works of educational specialists we often see an 

expression something like this: “ Girls are as keen intellectu- 
ally as boys up to a certain age, if not keener.” As a result of 
this it is recommended that the two sexes be separated for a pe- 
riod to protect the boys from the discouragement caused by being 
beaten by girls. 

Now some of us who have grown gray in this “ man’s world ” 
have had a chance to notice that this point was movable. In the 
time of our grandmothers it was the end of the grades, in our 
mothers’ time, the high school, and in our own it has passed to 
the end of the post-graduate course. But there was one fixed 
characteristic about it. It was always the point up to which, and 
not beyond which, the boys and girls had equal opportunity. 
Women have not excelled men as legislators because, in part at 
least, they have not been allowed to be legislators. 

jn a footrace, if half of the runners were forced to stop at the 
end of the first round, it would hardly be fair to speak of them 
as outclassed by the winners, especially if some of them were in 
the lead when they were stopped, and yet that is exactly what has 
been done with men and women. 

It has been assumed that the men have a sudden awaken- 
ing of power that enables them later in life to outdo the women 
who have surpassed them in earlier years. 

‘The only way to see who is best is fair play and equal chance. 

Moreover, I think that the separation of the sexes, as proposed, 
if it does what it is intended to do, is just aggravating a great evil. 
The majority of boys still have the feeling that they are beings 
of a superior order and they will do their best just as well with 
girls in the class as without as soon as they learn that girls as a 
class are not inferior. As soon as they know they must compete 
with them all their lives they will brace up and work so as to be 
ready to hold their own in the competition of business and pro- 
fessional life. This will get better work out of all and better 
service for the country than to have them allowed to sit back and 
think: “ Oh, well, the girls are very bright up to a certain age; 
but we’ll beat them by-and-by.” 


ILL there ever be a woman President, or more women Sen- 
ators or Representatives ? 

From the way things go in mixed organizations can we not 
conjecture that the office of Vice-President might fall to a woman 
when women’s political power is enough to demand consideration ? 
The greatest obstacle might be that that officer has to preside in 
the Senate. 

As for the others, we can see how the thing works by examples 
from abroad. In Finland women were elected early to be repre- 
sentatives in the national council because each district has more 
than one to elect at a time. It was thought that in Denmark the 
single representative system would make the election of women 
improbable; but some came in soon as representatives-at-large in 
Copenhagen, I believe. Miss Rankin’s election was due no doubt 
to the fact that Montana at that time chose two at large and every 
man had a chance to vote for one man and one woman. Men do 
reach the point some times when they are willing to put women 
on an equal footing; but never above—except in theory. Miss 
Rankin’s re-election was rendered impossible, as I understand, by 
the division of the state into districts and by assigning her, as a 
Republican, to a Democratic section. To give the one Senatorship 
in question to a woman was not to be expected. Her failure to 
return was not, therefore, any proof that she did not please her 
constituency. 

But what is the point of all this? 


When the new census results in more congressmen, if they can 
be elected at large we women will stand some chance of having 
some of the representation to which we are entitled. This will 
also give a chance for a district rich in able men to have two in 
Congress. Our districts are sometimes very weakly represented, 
and representatives care more for the loot they can get for their 
little section than for the welfare of state or country. 

HO will pay the soldier's bonus? This is a side of the 
question not appearing much in print; but important 
nevertheless. One or two facts are worth thinking about. 

A rich service man may have to pay many times his own bonus 
in taxes for the others. Yet he surely should not be punished for 
the same service for which others are rewarded. The parents of 
dead heroes, if rich, may have to pay heavily for the support of 
others who have not made the sacrifice. The men themselves 
may be paying for years, if they are industrious and saving, so 
as to have anything the government can tax. In other cases the 
parents of the young men, after giving them support and educa- 
tion, may be asked, or rather forced, to transfer some more to 
them through the expensive channel of the government service. 

Of course the men who are wanting it are either not thinking 
at all where it is coming from or expecting to get it from the 
profiteers of either the boss or labor class. But the bosses who 
have really “ got by ” with successful profiteering will probably be 
the first to escape the tax and the laborers who made and are 
making such large wages have spent it all, or nearly all, and will 
have nothing much to tax. 

To give irrigated land to those who are willing to work it would 
probably meet with little objection. But to permit soldiers to take 
land and sell at once is open to the same objections as the cash 
bonus. 

HELEN Lowett MILLIon, 


Mexico, Mo. Dean of Hardin College 


Where Does Our Money Go? 


VERY intelligent woman wants to know how her taxes are 

spent. The chief physicist of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington has compiled the record of government expendi- 
tures, and it is illumining. 

Out of every dollar paid into the national treasury, ninety- 
three cents goes to pay for past and future wars—for the war 
debt, pensions, war risk insurance, the war and navy departments. 

A little over one cent out of each dollar goes for the depart- 
ments dealing with human welfare—educational work, agricul- 
ture, public health work, women’s and children’s welfare, libraries, 
research work, etc. 

The remaining five cents and a fraction in each dollar is spent 
on the machinery of government, public buildings, rivers and 
harbors, and the like. 

After women’s wishes in government really count, it is likely 
that more adequate appropriations will be made for some of the 
departments of which women more fully than men realize the 


importance. A. 3. &. 





HE LABOR Congress of the Philippine Islands at their 
session in July adopted resolutions favoring woman suf- 
frage and an eight hour day. 


HEN the National League of Women Voters holds its 
annual convention next spring at Cleveland, Ohio, it is 
hoped to have one delegate from each Congressional District in 


the United States attend the convention. 
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Emancipating the Home from the 
————— ——— —————————EE Tyranny of Servants 
One Woman’s Way 
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E may count on the adaptability of the American house- 

W wife to find a way to meet the labor shortage. It may 

mean cutting out some of the ceremonial of housekeeping, sim- 

plifying tasks which have been made unnecessarily complicated, 
installing new labor saving devices, curtailing entertaining. fut 
the American family will continue to live under its own roof-tree. 

Before the Civil War probably the Southern woman thought 
that she couldn’t run a home properly without slaves, but the war 
proved to her that her home could survive slavery. Before the 
recent war probably many American housewives would have s..id 
that they couldn’t run their homes without servants to do the 
manual labor, but the war has proved to them that they under- 
estimated their own abilities. 

There are more good cooks in the kitchen today than there w: re 
five years ago; women who have never before cooked, or swe), 
or dusted, or washed dishes are now making very satisfactury 
maids in their own homes, and with the new experience have 
come new values of domestic work. 

The “mistress housekeeper” is in the kitchen, and she is 
eliminating unnecessary steps and getting down to the essentials. 
In that bright era when immigrants were landing at Ellis Island 
by the thousands New York took its housekeeping lightly. There 
was plenty of help to perform the disagreeable tasks and house- 

| keepers concerned themselves more and more with the ceremonial 
of housekeeping. To the mistress housekeeper it isn’t nearly so 
important that a dinner be served in a certain way as it is that the 
food be well cooked ; simplifying the work in the home cuts down 
its labor demands 50 per cent, and simplicity is the keynote of 
the mistress housekeeper’s program today. 

T is surprising how easily a substantial meal can be served 

without the frippery of service. Such things as tea wagons 
and Lazy Susans can get the meal on the table and served in 
practically one gesture. 

There is a woman who lives in the suburbs of New York, for 
instance, where maids are as scarce as sugar, who has adjusted 
her housekeeping to meet the labor conditions and finds she likes 
the new order of things very much better. Before experienced 
maids were extinct, she ran her home rather formally, her meals 
were served in their proper courses, her maids were very attrac- 
tive in their neat uniforms and carefully trained, she fussed a 
good deal over the ceremonial of her home, and her dinner could 
be spoiled by some unlucky mistake in its service. When the 
war took the efficient girls into other professions she found her- 
self in the position of one hedged around by a lot of ceremonial 
and no one to perform the ceremonies. She tried to make out 
with the derelicts who were left in the profession, but after some 
nerve-racking experiences with half-wits and cripples, she de- 
cided that she would have to find another solution to her prob- 
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lem. 

She discovered that some very competent women were going 
out for day work and she engaged one to come for half a day to 
clean the house and do the laundry for a family of two. She 
paid her as much as she had paid a general houseworker to do al! 
the work and she had no cook, but she taught herself how to cook 
and the result is that her food is much better prepared than 
when she had had a girl in the kitchen. She quickly simplified 
her service and substituted a tea wagon for a serving table. One 
trip rolled the dinner to the table and a Lazy Susan passed i: 
around. Every unnecessary step was cut out, her house is nov 
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run from the utilitarian point of view, and she finds it rather 
more comfortable than when it was run formally. 

She also made the discovery that the house was infinitely more 
peaceful without maids. Always to have an outsider under one’s 
roof—even though in another part of the house—is a strain on 
both employer and employee. No other business attempts to 
house and feed its employees, and the home has suffered from 
this misdirected economy. The boarding of servants often costs 
more than their wages and is a source of constant leakage in the 
domestic budget. If figures were kept it would probably be found 
cheaper to have workers come in for specific jobs at higher wages 
than to board them at lower wages. There are two handicaps to 
domestic work from the worker’s point of view; one, long hours 
and the other the stigma attaching to the work, which house- 
keepers have carelessly fostered. Domestic service is looked upon 
as the lowest grade of labor when, as a matter of fact, house- 
keeping requires considerable executive ability, far more than is 
needed by a clerk, for instance. In the new adjustments which 
the home is going to have to make, along with the rest of the 
world, we may evolve saner standards for domestic work. Work 
which permits domestic workers to have their own home offers 
attractions to the more competent woman. From the mistress’s 
point of view it is rather comfortable, too, to be able to lock the 
door on the maid and feel that one’s castle is one’s own. 

Che independence of a woman who knows how to cook is a 
sweet freedom, too. Of course, it means running the home 
primarily for one’s family. Elaborate entertaining can’t be under- 
taken without help in the kitchen, but there are other places for 
entertaining besides home. There are hotels and clubs which 
make a business of housing and feeding people. We shall need 
to get away from the antiquated idea that entertainments are to 
be given on the assumption that people are starving and must be 
fed. We may have to find some other way to amuse guests than 
by gorging them. Certainly the home of the future with limited 
help will not be sufficiently elastic to continue the old generous 
hospitality, but what is possible is for it to continue to be a place 
where the family can foregather in privacy and comfort. It is 
safe to predict it will survive any labor shortage as long as women 
want homes badly enough to simplify their demands. 


F. M. 


Child Suicides 


POWERFUL indirect argument for equal suffrage is to 

_be found in the statistics of suicide in the United States. 
The figures for the first six months of 1920 have just been pub- 
lished by the Save a Life Society. It is not merely or chiefly 
because the number of persons who took their own lives (2,771) 
shows an alarming increase over the number for the correspond- 
ing six months of last year (2,063). It is not because nearl) 
twice as many men as women committed suicide, 1,810 males and 
only 961 females. The most appalling fact, and the one containing 
the most food for thought, is that 225 of the suicides were chil- 
dren. 

Grown persons, who are not well balanced, are driven to suicide 
by misfortune, by passion, by vice, by want, by ill health, by a 
great variety of causes. But in children, unless circumstances 
are radically wrong with them, the love of life and the joy of 
life are strong. Everyone shudders to hear of a child’s commit- 
ting suicide. It is not only pitiful but unnatural. Something 
must be very much amiss with conditions in the United States 
when our children are committing suicide at the rate of 500 a 
year. It is high time that the sex whose natural mission it is to 
safeguard children should look into the reasons for this, and 
should have enlarged powers given them to grapple with the 


underlying causes. A. S. B. 












FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


ANNETTE BADE —a popular beauty 
of the New York stage, finds a sympathetic 
charm for her appealing loveliness in 
the MALLINSON SILKs—here the sheer 
Indestructible Voile. 


Equally “famous beauties” are the new 


MALLINSON 
Silks de Luxe 
DEW-KIST PUSSY WILLOW 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 


KUMSI-KUMSA KLIMAX SATIN 
DREAM CREPE NEWPORT CORD 
ROSHANARA CREPE THISLDU 
CHINCHILLA SATIN KHAKI-KOOL 
FISHER-MAID DELUXKNIT 


[All trade-mark names} 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel al the better 
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Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc 
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From Catherine Breshkovsky 


ANY of the readers of the oman Citizen will be interested 

in the following letter from Catherine Breshkovsky, which 
was lately received by her friend Mr. A. W. Robinson of Boston. 
She writes: 

“Your amiable message found me in a remote village, lost 
among the Carpathian mountains, inhabited by half-wild peasants 
of Russian stock, now awakening to a better and more civilized 
life. Of good character, of a strong constitution, richly endowed 
by nature with clean minds and hearts, they listen eagerly to every 
word of truth and love. 

“Their country is beautiful, and rich in excellent vegetable 
products of every kind. But until lately it was dominated by for- 
eigners who worked out all the resources for themselves: nothing 
was left for the natives but starvation and ignorance. Only a 
year ago the exhausted Russian Carpathians (half a million of 
them in this nook of the Carpathian mountains) were annexed 
to the Czechoslovak Republic, and as that country has not yet 
recovered from its losses in the war, our poor Russians remain 
in a very miserable state. 

“ Nevertheless, I feel well among these poor people, and hope 
to be of some use to them. But I suffer much to see what a 
quantity of orphans the war has left here too, and in what distress 
the children are, without anyone to look after them or teach them. 
They become beggars, with all the bad results of that abominable 
profession. As you ask me what comfort would make me hap- 
pier, I will tell you frankly, nothing so much as to be able to secure 
a better future for even a few of these abandoned little beings, 
doomed to a life of misery and perhaps of crime. 

“So I have undertaken to organize an orphange in Uzhorod 
(the central town of Russian Carpathia), where boys on one side 
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faithfully and you can soon do away with the 
annoyance of shields. 


75 cents, $1.25 and $2.00 at Drug and Dept. 
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and girls on the other will be maintained (boarded), and taught 
to be honest and hard-working citizens. But, as the means at my 
disposal are very limited, and everything here in this impover- 
ished country is extremely dear, and many things cannot be had 
at all, 1 am forced to address myself to good people and pray 
them to aid me in my undertaking, and to collect the indispensable 
instruments, such as paper, pencils, pens, ink, states, maps; also 
pictures representing animals, plants, cities, types of the several 
races, etc. We need also some playthings, some materials to be 
made up by the children, scissors, knives and other tools, colors 
for painting, instruments with which to draw plans. If you 
would be so good as to gather some of these things, even second- 
hand ones, among your friends, we shall be grateful for ever) 
donation to our naked and hungry, ignorant, but very capable 
children. 

“It will be such a delight to see them rationally occupied, wor 
ing with their minds and hands, instead of wandering from village 
to village, from door to door, imploring for a bit of coarse bread 
or a cold potato, and never learning anything! Send all you car 
get to me, or better to A. A. Beskida, President of the School 
Fund, Civil Administration, Uzhorod, Karpato Russ, Czechos! 
vakia. It will be better to send the things to him, firstly because 
I am aged and my life is uncertain, secondly because I hope to 
profit by the first opportunity to leave for Russia. The man w! 
presides over the School Fund in Uzhorod is my collaborator and 
an estimable person. 

“Excuse me and my boldness. 
trying for her children, so my heart is always apt to insist upon 
the welfare of the orphans. 

‘ The climate of the Carpathians is warm enough to cultivate all 
sorts of flowers, including orchids, and | have on my table a beau- 
tiful bunch of roses and lilies, of excellent aroma. 

“ T have received some books from America. 

“Clothes for children are indispensable. Coarse and second- 
hand garments would do perfectly, for they are naked, and the 
winter begins in November, and in autumn we have rain. 

“This little corner of the earth contains all that people need 
to be contented. The soil is fit to produce the finest fruits, the 
forests are superb, the meadows splendid, the cattle magnificent, 
and it contains coal, iron and a quantity of mineral waters, be- 
sides having very picturesque scenery. Nature here is peaceful; 
there are no venomous creatures. The winter is mild and vine- 
yards flourish on the slopes. But the peasants do not enjoy (the 
fruits). It will take two or three years before these poor people 
will be in a position to look out for themselves. Do not accuse 
us, dear Americans. You are living in better conditions, much 
better. Nobody has trampled down your soil, nobody has robbed 


=) 


As a mother is never tired of 


you of your property.” 

I hope that as many as possible of the I]’oman Citizen’s readers 
will send something to help Mme. Breshkovsky’s orphanage. If 
they cannot conveniently send it to Czechoslovakia, Mr. A. W. 
Robinson, 3 Monadnock St., Boston 25, Mass., will receive ani 


forward it. A. 5S. B. 





W* hear much of the sufferings of the women in war-devas- 
tated Europe and Asia, but comparatively little of their 
heroism. In Armenia, where a remnant of hard-pressed Chris- 
tians hemmed in by Moslems are struggling bravely for their 
lives against overwhelming odds, many Armenian women, dressed 
in men’s clothes, are fighting side by side with their husbands and 
brothers. And in the desperate fight, now going on all over the 
world, between the kingdom of darkness and the kingdom of fight, 
the women are everywhere taking a valiant share. They must 
do this more and more, in ever-increasing numbers, if they are 
to live up to their enlarged opportunity. A. 5.8. 
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What the International Congress 
Did for Switzerland 


667 T is certain,” writes Mlle. Emilie Gourd, president of the 

Association Suisse pour le Suffrage Feminine, “ that a 
Congress of that kind (the International Suffrage Congress) is 
the most marvelous instrument of propaganda, especially if those 
who organize it have the wisdom not to make use of methods 
foreign to our customs and habits and to eliminate everything 
that would astonish or tend to cause ridicule.” 

The dignity and high character of the Congress held in June 
has brought nothing but help to the Swiss suffragists according 
to \liss Gourd. 

“ven our adversaries, the sceptics, the mockers, and the in- 
different are now forced to recognize that the suffrage movement 
is a force, a world power with which it is necessary to reckon. 
Anc that no one may longer deal ignorantly with it nor treat it 
with. caricatures, after having seen the exquisitely feminine smile 
of a Lady Astor, or having once appreciated that her position as 
an \Il. P. has taken away nothing of the aspect of a serious 
moter of a family from an Elna Munch, no one need pretend 
any longer that women members of parliament are mere hybrid 
specimens of a race in its decadence. 

“ \Vhile it may not be wise to count too much on the partisans 
acquired in a night, still on the other hand we stake much for 
ourselves on that solidly placed public opinion, those living docu- 
men's, those positive affirmations with which we shall hereafter 
be able to support our campaign. 

“ \Voman suffrage is now a reality in Switzerland, in Geneva in 
Those who have been willing to open their eyes have 





any case. 
seen this. 

“And they are numerous. 

“It was not without apprehension that certain members of the 
committee of organization fixed upon the number of public meet- 
ings. In a city relatively small, compared with London, Berlin, 
or Budapest, could we manage four evening meetings in one 
week in the month of June, which with us is the one most filled 
with engaging walks and lake excursions. Should we be able to 
gather auditors in sufficient mass not to have our big hall look 
bare and desolate? 

“From the opening session we were set upon the success that 
awaited us. On the last two evenings but for the measures for 
order taken by one of those who had the success of the Congress 
at heart, M. Louis Braschoss, there would have been a mob, a 
delirium. What a strange and gripping impression for those who 
for a long time have sown the seed of suffrage in an ungrateful 
soil, who have spoken before restricted audiences often assembled 
with difficulty in little school halls, who have refuted falsehoods 
in the face of lassitude and general indifference! 

“The hall a little before eight o’clock was empty and silent. 
From outside the main entrance, from all around the building, 
where for more than an hour the crowd had grown dense, there 
Was a noise like the sea. A wave of sound constantly increasing 
enveloped in its interest, its curiosity and also its sympathy, those 
who were about to speak. 

* At the moment when the doors were opened a human tor- 
rent swept like a cascade through all the aisles, filled the galleries, 
took the stairs by assault, overflowed into the corridors to such 
an extent that after the session had commenced one saw auditors 
traning their necks from the sidewalk of the Boulevard Hel- 
vetique to catch some words from over the sea of 2,300 heads. 

“ It was then that one felt at the bottom of one’s heart that 
the efforts of ten preceding years had not been in vain. And 
that something had happened, something new had arisen.” 


International Council to Meet 
. T 

in Norway 
, XTENSIVE preparations are under way for the meeting of 
the International Council of Women at Christiania, Norway, 
September 8-17. About thirty representatives will go from Amer- 
ica to the Council. Mrs. Phillip M. Moore, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women of America, which is 
affiliated with the international organization, will head the party of 


American women. 


At the close of the Council meeting the party will tour the 
3ritish Isles and the continent. Arrangements have been made 
for special receptions for the visitors. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, of Minneapolis, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, will be a member of the party 
attending the Conference. 


Some of the subjects which will come before the meeting for 
discussion are: 

New lines in the system of education, international aspects of 
public health, the housing problem, women police, the League 
of Nations—its appeal to women; the position of the smaller coun- 
tries within the League of Nations. 


The meetings will be held in the Norwegian Parliament build- 
ing. The Countess of Aberdeen will preside at the sessions. 
Among the special affairs planned will be a reception at the 
Storthing. The Queen of Norway will receive at the Royal Pal- 
ace. The National Theater will give a festival performance in 
honor of the delegates and the city of Christiania will arrange a 


luncheon. 








Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 


Excelsior sittess Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 











It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 


Lesson XVIII. 

N the Senate side the proceeding is some- 
O what similar, but not exactly the same. 
On the Senate side the vice-president does not 
have to be elected, because he is the presiding 
officer of the Senate under the Constitution of 
the United States, but it is customary for him 
to absent himself very early in the session, so 
that a temporary presiding officer be 
elected. by the majority 
party, the Republicans, as it happened in the 
66th Congress, and elected by the members on 
the floor. The Democrats made their nomin- 
ation in the 66th Congress, too, but knew, of 
However, 


may 


He is nominated 


course, that it could not be carried. 
they voted for their candidate the first time 
just as seriously as if they expected it to be 
carried, but the Republican candidate, Senator 
Cummings, of Iowa, was elected. 

The Republican committee nominations were 
made by the Republican Committee on Com- 
mittees. The 
tions were made by the Democratic steering 


Democratic committee nomina- 


committee. Both nominations were confirmed 
by the party caucuses, brought to the House 
by the party leaders, and the committees were 
elected in that way, and when the committees 
were elected the House and the Senate were 
organized. 

The importance of committees in our con- 
be 


Most important subjects are determ- 


gressional government cannot over-esti- 
mated. 
ined in the final legislation by the personnel of 
the committee which considers them, because 
so many details come before the Congress that 
it is practically impossible for the average 
member to be familiar with many of them, and 
the committees make the recommendations as 
to what shall be done, and the recommendation 
of the committee is, in two-thirds of the cases, 
the thing that brings or fails to bring legisla- 
tion. So that in contested questions those in- 
terested in legislation, the Anti-Saloon league 
people, for example, who are interested in pro- 
hibition legislation in this Congress, were very 


the 


gresses to see who was going to be on the Ju- 


keen in the interval between two Con- 
diciary Committee, because the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would have control of the enforcement 
legislation, so that it was a matter of very 
grave concern to them who went on to the 
Judiciary Committee. 


Suffragists, of course, were very much con- 


Congress and Its Work 


By MAUD WOOD PARK. 


LECTURE delivered before the School 


A for Political 


Mrs. Catt at the Chicago Suffrage Convention, 


Education, conducted by 


presented here in amplification of certain pre- 


ceding lessons. 





cerned as to who went on to the Woman Suf- 
frage Committee, and people having measures 
of any sort are very much concerned as to who 
goes on to the committee who will have the 
consideration of those measures, because they 
know that the report of the committee stands 


a very good show to be made into legislation. 


[* the last Congress, the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, a total of 22,594 bills and joint reso- 
lutions were introduced. The total number of 
laws passed by the last Congress was 543, so 
you see that most of the bills that are intro- 
duced fall by the wayside; you never hear of 
them again. Twenty-two thousand introduced 
and five hundred and forty-three enacted into 
law. 

The changes in the passage of a bill are not 
so very different in the Congress from what 
they are on the State Legislatures, so that I 
will go over them fairly hurriedly. 

A bill in the lower House is introduced by 
being put into a basket in the upper House, 
and the man who introduces it usually rises on 
the floor and states that he is introducing such 
and such a bill, and in both houses the bills 
are referred to a committee as soon as they 
are introduced. Now, that is all that there is 
a bill. 


committee, and beyond that it 


obligatory about If it is introduced, it 
is referred to a 
is hard work and good fortune that get it any 
further. 

Each committee which has a bill in charge 
may be given hearings on that measure or not, 
just as it chooses. It may be reported or not, 
just as it chooses. And so the third and fourth 
stages of hearings and reports are guesswork 
as to whether you arrive that far or not. 

In the lower house when a bill is reported it 
ordinarily goes on to one of three calendars. 


If it is an appropriation bill it goes on to the 


calendar which is called the Calendar © the 
Whole House on the State of the Union; ap- 
propriation bills have certain rights that other 
bills do not have. Appropriation bills, by 
the way, by custom originate in the (ower 
house, revenue bills by the constitution «rigi- 


nate in the lower house, but almost anything 


else, excepting an impeachment question, can 
originate in either house. 

Appropriation bills, as I say, go on ‘o a 
special calendar and have special rights, do 


bills that are called private bills, bill that have 
to do with pensions, or the settlement of c!aims 
in the civil war, or something like that; they 
go the Whole Huuse. 
The rest of the bills go on to the House Calen- 


on to the Calendar of 
dar, and those bills have a very bad cliance 
rted 
the 


difficulty with legislation is getting a chance to 


to get to a vote, even though they are rej 
by their committees. In the lower hous: 
get your measure on to the floor to be voted 
upon. Once you get it on to the floor you are 
sure of getting it off with a vote, because you 
will be provided with the time to vote when 
you get on in the lower house. 

In the upper house it is just the reverse, it is 
easy enough to get on to the floor, but it is 
almost as much as your life is worth to get off 
with a vote on any controversial question. 
That is because the upper house has the cus- 
And 


great difference in the procedure of Congress 


tom of practically unlimited debate. me 


from the procedure of other places is the Rules 
Committee power in the lower house and un- 


limited debate in the upper house. Those two 


things are different from most legislative 





bodies, but with those two differences the other 


siages are pretty much the same. 


TERE is a perfunctory and nominal first 

reading of the bill, the vote is taken in 
connection with the third reading, and a/ter 
the measure passes the one house it is sent 
on to the other house, and if the other house 
has a similar bill, and the chairman in charge 
of that similar bill wants to do his duty by 
bill 
passed the first house; then if it is amended in 


the 


the measure, he will substitute the that 


second house it goes to the Conference 


Committee. Each house appoints conferees. 
Those conferees may work a few days or a 
few months, or they may work practically ‘he 
whole of the session, to get an agreement. If 


they get an agreement they each report it heck 
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to the house to which they belong, the house 
conferees report back to the House, the Senate 
conferees report back to the Senate. Then it is 
a question for those houses to decide whether 
they will both adopt the conference report or 
not. If one adopts and the other does not, the 
thing has to go back to conference, and the 
measure may go back three or four times to 
conference and may fall out in conference; 
they may not be able to hit on any compromise 
in time to get it made into a law even though 
it has passed both houses. 

If the conferees do agree on a report and 
both houses adopt it and it is ordinary legisla- 
tion, it goes on to the President for his signa- 
ture as the last stage, and he may do one of 
three things: he may sign the bill and return it 
within ten days; he may not return it for ten 
days, in which case it becomes a law without 
his signature, or he may veto it, in which case 
it requires a two-thirds vote to carry it over 
his veto, but if he vetoes it it has to go 
through the process of being voted on again. 


Those are the regular stages. 


N°’ I want to go back to the constitu- 
1 % tional procedure of the House and Senate. 
In the House in ordinary legislation the Rules 
Committee has extraordinary power; it is a 
sort of program committee, and it is very 
dificult for any measure to get on to the floor 
without what is called a rule from the Rules 
Committee. When a committee chairman has 
reported a bill of which he is in favor, he will 
apply to the Rules Committee for a rule to 
The Rules Com- 
mittee may or may not have hearings, but it 
will decide whether it wants to give a place to 
Once the Graham anti- 


bring the bill on to the floor. 


that measure or not. 
sedition bill was coming on to the floor 
through the Rules Committee and the Rules 
Committee decided not to give it a place, and 
ithad to go back to the Judiciary. That occa- 
sionally happens, and the next time when it 
comes a rule lays down the conditions under 
which the vote shall be taken. They will come 


in with a rule for example saying that on 
Friday, the 16th of February, such and such a 
question ought to be brought up for discus- 
sion, or five hours will be allowed for debate, 
the time to be divided equally between the 
affirmative and the negative, Mr. Johnson of 
Washington to have charge of the affirmative 
time, Mr. Smith of Tennessee to have charge 
of the negative time, and then the vote to be 
taken not later than such and such an hour. 


When that day comes and the Rules Com- 
mittee Rules 
come forward with this report and read it, 


reports, the Committee will 


md then there may be a debate on the 
adoption of the report, but when the report is 
fnally adopted the debate on the main question 
begins; the time is divided equally between the 
two sides; one man will control the affirmative 


ime ordinarily and one man the negative time, 





and anybody who wants to speak on that ques- 
tion has to get time from the man who controls 
the affirmative time or the man who controls 
the negative time. If that man won't allow 
him any minute, one or twenty or whatever the 
case may be, then he cannot speak, for the 
Speaker will not recognize anybody except the 
persons who are listed by the man who con- 
trols the time. But the vote will have to be 
taken at the hour that has been set by the 
Rules Committee, so that if you get on to the 
floor you are sure of having a chance to get off. 

That power of the Rules Committee is like 
nothing that I know anything about in any 
legislative proceeding anywhere; it is a most 
unusual thing. There are minor ways of get- 
ting on the floor that_.re exceptional and very 
rarely used, but in th main ordinary questions 
have to go on to th> floor through the Rules 
Rules 


impor- 


Committee, and the chairman of the 


Committee is a person of enormous 


tance. 


N the Senate the difficulty comes not in get- 
ting on, because directly a bill is reported 
unless it is an appropriation bill or one of the 
few special bills, it goes on to the calendar of 
general orders. Once a week, Monday, they 


call over the numbers on the calendar. If 


anybody protests, that number is not voted 
upon, but if there is no objection, the question 
may be voted upon without debate on the cal- 
endar day. Now, all 


stand a chance of having a very long debate in 


controversial questions 
the Senate, because only once in the entire his- 
tory of the Senate of the United States has a 
vote been taken when anybody wanted to speak 
on the question, and that once was in the vote 
on the treaty in November, 1918. That was 
under the closure rule. You know the Con- 
gress before the last ended in a fillibuster of a 
little group of men against the armed mer- 
chantmen bill, and that Congress caused so 
much consternation in the minds of members 
of the Senate, that the next Congress, the 
Sixty-fifth, that was then Democratic, passed 
a closure rule. 

That closure rule is the only thing that can 
possibly stop debate in the Senate if there is 
one man who wants debate. Under the closure 
rule, at least sixteen Senators have to sign a 
petition asking to have closure applied to de- 
bate. That petition then is presented to the 
Senate, and has to lie over two days under the 
rule. Then after two days a vote is taken on 


it, two-thirds of the members present and 
voting, being a quorum, and if two-thirds of 
them vote in favor of the application of the 


That 
that 


closure rule, closure is applied. means 


thereafter in the discussion of question 
each Senator may speak only one hour, that 
makes ninety-six hours; that means there is a 
time beyond which they cannot talk. They had 
that rule the whole of the last Congress, the 


Sixty-fifth Congress, and they never applied it 


once. The only time it has been applied in 
the whole history of the Senate was in the final 
vote taken on the treaty this year. 

OWARDS the end of the session the pos- 
"hy aaa, of fillibuster are very much 
greater than they are earlier in the session, be- 
cause the calendar is always crowded. A great 
many times men hold back measures that are 
a little risky, a little dubious, in order to bring 
them in in the crush at the end, and when 
people are anxious to get their own legislation 
through they will vote a little more rapidly for 
some other legislation, they won’t examine it 
quite so carefully, so it is customary to hold 
back objectionable legislation very often. Then 
all legislation lags at the end, and any man 
who wants to hold up all legislation or who 
wants to hold up any legislation gets a chance 
to do it by talking endlessly. They have all-night 
sessions in the closing weeks, as a rule, when 
only a few men will be on the floor of the 
Senate. There will be the floor leaders or 
some one representing them on each side, the 
man who is making the fillibuster speech, the 
one who is ready to relieve him if he drops 
from exhaustion, and then on the other side 
there are two or three men who want to get a 
vote taken, to break the fillibuster, they are 
ready to jump to their feet, but generally there 
are only two or three of them. If they close 
their eyes for a moment, if the Speaker speaks, 
the cessation of noise wakes them up and there 
is a mad scramble, all the chairs go from un- 
der them, and they jump for the floor, the 
one who wants to continue the fillibuster and 
the one who wants to end it. 

Of the sixty committees in the House and 
the seventy-two in the Senate, a great many 
are bound to be useless committees, and are 
really appointed only for the purpose of giving 
somebody a chairmanship and an extra clerk. 
A great many of those committees never meet, 
and some of them haven't met for years, and 


yet they are regularly appointed in Congress. 


I WANT to group, if I may, the procedure 
of the two houses that seems to me tu need 
change. I will put them into three groups. 

First, the kind of proceedings that waste the 
public time; second, the proceedings that waste 
the public money; and third, the proceedings 
that are destructive of national interest. Now, 
I have perhaps sufficiently illustrated in the 
Senate the proceedings that waste time. I 
might speak of the method of fillibustering in 
the House. If any one wants to put off a vote 
in the House, one of the favorite ways of doing 
it is to keep calling the roll over and over again. 
It takes about forty minutes to call the roll in 
the House, with its 435 members. 

In regard to the ways of wasting money, there 


are very many. Some waste only a_ few 


thousands or millions, but the waste of others 


goes up into the billions. One of the most un- 
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necessary wastes of money lies in the abuse of 
Mr. Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts got stirred up on the franking privilege 


the franking privilege. 
in the last House. Every member has a right 
to send out as much literature as he thinks he 
ought to, under his frank instead of under 
postage, and Mr. Fuller investigated ithe case 
of one man who was going to run for governor 
in his own state and thought it would be a 
good thing to send out a package of books to 
every voter in the state, and in one day he sent 
out—I haven’t the figures exactly here—I think 
in one day he sent out 640,000 packages of books 
under his frank. And Mr. Fuller looked up the 
exact postage and he found that each one of 
these packages if he had had to put postage on 
it would have cost forty-five cents, consequently 
the cost to the government was $325,000 in that 
one case, and there was nothing in the rules 
to prevent that man doing it every day. That 
was for postage alone. It is probable that the 
government paid for a good part of that print- 
ing. However, the printing allowance is limited, 
so the man must have had to pay for some of 
the printing, but the postage allowance covered 
by the frank is unlimited. 
A great many members have the habit of 
sending out to every voter in their district once 
a month, some of them once a fortnight, some 
piece of literature under frank, and of course 
one of the very favorite methods is the sending 
out of garden seeds. This year Congress in- 
creased this appropriation per member for 
garden seeds about fifty per cent, and some- 
body burst into verse when that was done: 
“T know I have a congressman in Washington, 
) a oe 

For now and then he comes around to get a 
vote from me. 

He proudly shakes me by the hand and asks 
about my needs, 

And when he gets to- Washington he sends me 


garden seeds. 


Whenever there’s a bill for which I’d like to 
have him vote, 

I trust in him and tell him so by telegram or 
note, 

And he gets every one, I know and every one 
he ieads, 

1 or always when the spring has came he sends 
ne garden seeds.” 

Throughout a great part of the country that 
is exactly what appeals to the voter, and as long 
as the voter is appealed to by that kind of thing, 
we will get that kind of procedure in Congress. 

Another present that is frequently made, es- 
pecially in country districts, is a collection of 
the funeral orations that are delivered in Wash- 


ington when somebody has died, and members 
from the different states have them beautifully 
bound, and they make a very suitable present 
in the country district. 

Those are small things. Next to those are 
what are called the patronage and pork possi- 
bilities. Patronage is not quite so important, 
because it means waste of service rather than 
a waste of money, but all the positions around 
the capital are on somebody’s patronage list. 
Every doorkeeper, every elevator man, the 
women in the women’s dressing rooms, all of 
those positions are’ on some one’s patronage 
list. There have been very serious scraps over 
the patronage of one elevator position. 

In the pork barrel abu 2, I am happy to say, 
there has been a great, improvement in the 
present Congress, becausSt the two great pork 
barrel appropriations ars the public buildings 
appropriations and the rivers and harbors ap- 
propriations. Now the steering committee of 
the lower house has decided, the Republican 
steering committee, that it will not allow any 
new projects to be undertaken under the rivers 
and harbors bill and that no new projects for 
public buildings will be brought in, and it has 
always been considered very necessary for a 
man who wanted to be reelected to stand in 
with the chairman of one or the other of those 
committees, because if he stands in with the 
chairman of the committee he will get a fat 
slice of pork in the shape of a public building 
for his district, maybe a postoffice, maybe a 
revenue collector’s office, something of that sort, 
and that will mean getting improvements for 
the district, and contracts for somebody in the 
district, and the representative who does that is 
supposed to be serving the interests of his dis- 
trict and therefore is more likely to be re-elected. 
Consequently a man feels that he has to stand in 
with the chairman of these committees, and that 
means a very undesirable situation. 

It is a great step in advance that those two 
sorts of pork barrel bills are going to be prac- 
tically eliminated this year. Among other possi- 
bilities, however, are the ‘possibilities that the 
lack of an adequate budget system gives. I am 
not going to talk about the budget bills, because 
I understand that is in somebody else’s subject, 
but our two budget bills, one that has passed the 
House, the budget bill of Mr. Wood of Iowa, 
is coming into the Senate, and the budget legis- 
lation is most important, because that is the kind 
of legislation that demands a business system in 
the management of our public affairs. 

The practices that are destructive of national 
interest are to my mind the most serious of all, 
practices that put so much emphasis upon smal] 
matters. Very little of the 


matters, sectional 


that 
national in scope, and the appeals of the people 


legislation goes through Congress js 
at home and the whole trend of affairs in the 
Congress itself tends to make men feel that 
they are doing their duty by the nation when 
they attend to the affairs of their district. Ex. 
actly twice in the three years that I was ip 
Washington did I hear a Senator—and once jt 
was a Republican and the other time it was 
Democrat—rise upon the floor of the Senate 
and say, when somebody tried to get him to 
vote for a measure because it would hel) cer- 
tain business interests in his state, twic: and 
twice only I heard a man say: “I am a S nator 
of the United States, and even though thi- mat- 
ter would help certain interests in my staic, my 
Now, that 


first duty is to the nation.” s the 


point of view that we need to have cul: vated 
by all members of Congress, we cannot h »pe to 
have an international point of view fr we 
haven’t even a national, in our national legis- 
lative body, and it is the fault of the people in 
the districts, who demand a representation for 
their personal or local or sectional in: rests 
It is their fault that the men feel that th» only 
thing they can do to get themselves re-: lected 
is to pay attention to those interests rathc: than 
to the state of the nation. There is a funny in- 
cident that came up and came to my attention in 
one of the bills passed this year. Congress has 
legislated this year to permit women wlio are 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the District of Columbia to vote and hold office. 
Now, that is entirely creditable legislation, it is 
no the fault of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
that it should come before Congress, but isn't 
it absurd that Congress should find it necessary 
to legislate on that? 

There are innumerable instances of legislation 
like that, private bills on this, that and the other 
thing that ought to be attended to by bureaus 
or committees, that the time of Congress should 
never be cumbered with. As a consequence of 
being so encumbered Congress does not have the 
time to attend to the great national interests of 
That to my 


trouble about Congress as it is at the present 


the country. mind is the worst 
moment. 

Whenever I make a criticism of one party 
you can be practically sure that it would apply 
equally to the other party were that party in 


power. This is not a matter of party, it is 2 
matter of the custom of Congress, and it is 4 
matter of the demand of the districts or the 


states from which those men are sent, and we" 
have no right to blame the men until we take 
the districts and the states in hand and try t 
develop a real national spirit in this country 

With regard to the lower house, there was 1 
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the last Congress an all-round program of legis- 
lative reform introduced by this same Mr, Fuller 
of Massachusetts whom I have spoken about. 
He is very Congress. 
He came in as a sort of independent member. 


unpopular in the 


He resigned from one of the useless commit- 
tees. He made himself very unpopular and he 
still is on both sides of the House, but he did 
draw up a program of reform. Now he has 
not brought in bills himself on these subjects, 
it would not be wise for him to do so, because 
they would not go through, but he outlined cer- 
tain points that would if carried I think greatly 
remedy the procedure in the lower house. One 
of those things has been already carried, and 
that is the putting of the clerks of members of 
Each 


member is allowed a clerk and a secretary, and 


the lower house upon the public payroll. 


it has been customary until this year for the 
member to collect the salary for those persons, 
and it was rather notorious that very often the 
member got a rake-off on the salaries. Now 
secretaries are paid from the public payroll, and 
the member cannot get the rake-off unless the 
secretary gives it to him afterwards. So that 
was the first reform, and that has been adopted. 
The second was the budget system, which is 
likely to be adopted. The third was a political 
system of roll-call which would save all that 
time in the lower house. The fourth was the 
election of committee chairmen by the members 
of the committee instead of the appointment 
under the seniority system. The fifth was re- 
quiring that each committee should report out 
either favorably or adversely all bills committed 
to its charge. Another was the demand for 
complete publicity as to the proceedings at com- 
mittee meetings, because that is when legislation 
is mostly drawn up, and mostly those are held 
in executive session. Another was the doing 
away with the entire patronage system. An- 
other was the elimination of all these petty 
matters that I have been talking about that are 
crowding one another and are not national in 
their scope. Another was the restriction of 
franking, and another the elimination of the use- 
less committees. If those ten measures were 
carried out it would go far towards making 
the procedure of the lower house businesslike. 
They would not all apply to the upper house, 
because the procedure there ig very different. 
Each house makes its own rules. 

One trouble is, of course, that the procedure 
is not adapted to the present large size of the 
lower house and the present demands and the 
interests with which both houses have to deal. 


Citizenship Through Drama 


eae hong the drama to teach women 
methods legislative 


procedure is the device of the Boston League 


of government and 


of Women Voters whose Committee on Edu- 
cation for Citizenship has announced a series 
of plays in which it is planned to present the 
various phases of government in a vivid and 


entertaining way. This first play, entitled 
“ Senate Bill 575,” was written by Miss Eugenia 
B. Frothingham, to show how a legislative 
hearing is conducted. It deals with a hearing 
upon a bill to prohibit child labor, and the author 
not only has illustrated how this process of law 
making is carried on, but has also used authentic 
and interesting subject matter in the mouths of 
her characters. 

The play is designed for acting before citizen- 
ship classes, and will enable those who live too 
far from Boston for visiting the State House 
to gain a clear idea of this phase of the work 
of the General Court. 

Miss Frothingham is a well known Massa- 
chusetts writer whose interest in the work of 
civic education has led her to give her talent 
to further the needs of Leagues of Women 


Voters in this way. 





ORTH CAROLINA is coming to the fore 

again with a unique plan for educating 
her women along the lines of citizenship. The 
University of North Carolina, working with 
Miss Gertrude Weil, Chairman of the North 
Carolina Equal Suffrage Association, decided on 
a very practical course in Citizenship for the 
last two weeks of the summer session. 

The students discarding books and teachers 
actually did the voting themselves taking every 
step that any male citizen of that state ever took 
in order to cast a ballot into a ballot box. Be- 
cause of the importance in North Carolina just 
now and also because of its peculiar interest to 
the largest number of women on the campus, it 
was decided to wage a regular campaign and 
hold election on the ratification of the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment. 

On July 17th the registr#ion books were 
opened; the women having previously been in- 
structed that unless they had paid their poll 
taxes they would not be permitted to register. 
The town and campus were divided into eight 
precincts, registration and polling places were 
established in each precinct, each in charge of 
a registrar. One week was allowed for regis- 
tration, the books being closed on July 24th. 
Campaign committees were organized on both 
Public 


meetings were held, also joint debates, cam- 


sides and campaign managers appointed. 


paign literature was prepared and distributed. 
On July 31st the actual election took place and 
the w2men demonstrated their ability to cast a 


ballot as well as the men. 
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Pennsylvania 

HE plan inaugurated by the Pennsylvania 

League of Women Citizens, that of two 
women on every school board, is already bear- 
ing fruit. and Pike County 
Leagues are the first to report success in this 
In Milford, Pike County, a com- 
missioner resigned and in twenty-four hours 


the League of Women Citizens presented the 


Northampton 


direction. 


judge with a petition bearing 145 women’s sig- 
natures asking the appointment of a woman 
to fill the vacancy. 

Pennsylvania has done a large measure of 
work through its citizenship schools. More 
than $3,600 has been expended in these schools, 
above the amounts which have been contributed 
by local units. The membership of the League 
is past the thirteen thousandth mark with many 
counties still to be heard from. 

Among the recent appointments is that of 
Mrs. John B. Davenport, of Wilkesbarre, who 
has been made chairman of the Committee on 
Election Laws and Methods of the National 


League of Women Voters. 


Getting Ready 
HERE is no desire on the part of state 
officials to be caught napping regarding 
preparations for the woman vote in the fall. 
Attorney-General William I. Schaffer of Penn- 
sylvania issued a statement recently to suggest 
to county commissioners throughout the state 
that they prepare the necessary books and blanks 
The 


Attorney General said it would be “ the part of 


preparatory to registering the new voters. 


wisdom ” to be ready. 

While admitting that Maryland, as _ repre- 
sented in its official department, will send up 
no shouts of joy over the enfranchisement of 
the women by the Nineteenth Amendment, at 
the same time the press admits the state cannot 
shut its eyes to what seems an immediate possi- 
bility. Attorney-General Alexander Armstrong 
is therefore looking into the steps that must be 
taken to get the women’s names on the registry 
books in time to register for the November vote. 
“Tt begins to look as if it has to be done” says 


one Baltimore paper. 


The Eternal Riddle 


HE question “How old is Anne?” will 
never be solved if the women of Kan- 
Led by the well known 


National Republican woman leader, Mrs. Mar- 


sas have their way. 


garet Hill McCarter, the women of Kansas 
are protesting against a ruling which requires 
that a woman must give her age more definitely 
than “over twenty-one” if she wishes to reg- 
ister for the elections. Prominent women of 
Topeka and the state are said to be rallying 
to the support of Mrs. McCarter who refused 
to give her age when registering as a voter 
and who says she will contest the ruling which 
was based on a decision of the attorney gen- 


eral. 
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Nebraska 


ACH year at Nebraska, Wesleyan Univer- 
EK sity, which is at University Place, Ne- 
braska, it has been customary to hold a summer 
course for rural pastors and in conjunction with 
The 


dates for the school this year were set for July 


this a course for rural pastors’ wives. 
2 to 31 and the courses well planned when the 
Dean of the rural school made a startling dis- 
covery. The course, as planned for the w'ves, 
was replete with home economic features but, 
tu quote the press, “the sociological features 
that appeal now more strongly to women ‘han 
even the affairs of the kitchen were omitted.” 
Dean Ruyle saw the error in time and call:da 
conference of the faculty to sit on the ques on, 
It was agreed something must be done. /s a 
result it was decided the Dean should give ad- 
dresses on subjects of interest to women voters 
and that women versed along these lines should 
be called in to give other talks and address 


Questions which appeal especially to the 
women of the rural districts are those per‘ain- 
ing to school management, expenditure of sc!iool 
funds, co-operative schools, sanitation and em- 


ployment and wages of teachers. 


For Nurses 


S a memorial to the service rendered by 
A the American nurses who died in the 
World War, a training school for nurses will 
A fund of $50,000 


has been subscribed for the memorial, which is 


be established at Bordeaux. 


to commemorate the heroism of some two hun- 
The 


largely by individual subscriptions from nurses 


dred American nurses. sum was raised 
throughout the United States. 

The skill and efficiency of American nurses 
was famous throughout the World War, Amer- 
ican methods being considered far in advance of 
most countries. It is to teach American methods 


that the school has been founded. 

The American Memorial Training School for 
Nurses will be conducted in conjunction with 
the one nurses’ training school now established 
in France This too is at Bordeaux and is con- 
ducted along the rules laid down by Florence 
Nightingale. The memorial also commemorates 
the centenary of Florence Nightingale’s birth 


In Memoriam 


Y the death of Mrs. Mary A. Blodgett on 

July 8, Massachusetts lost its oldest suf- 
fragist. Mrs. Blodgett celebrated her ninety- 
ninth birthday on March 6. She was an ardent 
and consistent suffrage worker throughout all 
these years. When Connecticut granted school 
suffrage to women she was the first to register 
She was a nurse in the Civil War 
Mrs. 


Blodgett is survived by seven grand-children, 


in Canaan. 
and one of her patients was her own son. 


eight great-grand-children and one great-great- 


grand-child. 
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Correspondence 


International Meetings 

To rHeE Epitor oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

WAS so glad to have the account of the 
| Geneva meeting which Miss Shuler wrote 
for the July 10th number of THE WomMAN Cir!- 
zEN. It is certainly a splendid account of a 
remarkable meeting for it is definite in 
dealing with the agenda and yet, at the same 
time, it emphasizes the immensely human side 
of such a meeting. 

However, there is one point to which I should 
like to call your attention, for I am sure that 
it is only through an oversight that it was al- 
lowed to pass. In the second paragraph of Miss 
Shulcr’s article, she says that the suffrage con- 
was: “ The first big international meeting 
of women outside of pacifist circles since the 
Surely your readers cannot have for- 
gotten the splendid account which you gave of 
the very important international meeting of 
wonien physicians which was held in New York 
last October, and in the same way, we cannot 
help but wish that the article had not made quite 
such a sweeping statement in view of the fact 
that, at the First International Congress of 
Working Women which met in Washington in 
October, 1919, there were women present from 
nineteen countries. 
ealize, of course, that it is almost impossible 


to catch up this kind of detail, but I felt that 


you would appreciate my calling the matter to 
your attention. 
Washington, D. C. 


[.\iss Shuler was, without doubt, considering 


MiriAM G. SHEPHERD. 


the European meetings, not those in this coun- 


iry, but the point was not made clear.—Ep.] 


Advice Wanted 


To rHeE Epiror or THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

AN you or some of the rest of you expe- 
+ rienced women yoters give a little advice 
to some of us much perplexed (as yet) non- 
voters? 

Recently, state leaders of the party which has 
always claimed our allegiance (though not our 
votes) asked the women of the party to send 
some women representatives to meet with the 
men of the state committee. Among other 
things that the committee had to do at this 
meeting was to choose a member of the National 


C 


ment” to the women, they were to choose also 


mittee from this state; and, as a “ compli- 


a National “committee woman.” And to give 


the appearance of having us “do something” at 
the meeting they asked us to recommend a 


woman for the place—which, after very careful 


sideration, we proceeded to do. 


fowever, it soon developed (before the as- 
sembling of the Committee) that “ political ex- 


Pp 


> 


diency ” required the nomination of a certain 


man for National Committeeman (a man totally 


unfit, morally, for any kind of leadership) and 


that he had already decided the question of who 
was to be associated with him as committee- 
woman. So our recommendation (which the 
committee had asked for) was entirely disre- 
garded and a woman was chosen who has a!- 
ways been an “anti,” who is entirely unknown 
to the women of the state (except as a relative 
of a well-known politician) and who is unde- 
sirable from many other standpoints as a repre- 
sentative of the women of the State. 

Of course we were utterly helpless in the 
matter (the women in this state have no vote 
whatever upon any subject) and we were all very 
indignant. Some of our women who have been 
rather undecided as to which party they would 
support when we do get the ballot say that they 
are “through” with ihis party. However, so 
far as corrupt and undesirable political influ- 
ences in this state are concerned [I cannot see 
matters any by going 


that we should improve 


into the other party. The question is how can 
we best serve the cause of good government? 
By sticking to our own party (in whose princi- 
ples, for the most part, we believe) and trying 
to organize its women so as to throw off, some- 
time possibly, its evil leadership, or by joining 
against such 


another party as a public protest 


leadership? Doubtless in helping us to decide 


this matter you will be helping many other 


women to decide similar questions which are 
likely to arise in many places. 
A READER 


Republican Credit 

To THE Eprror or THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

AM grieved to think that the Woman 
I Citizen has several times spoken as though 
we'd be indebted to the Democrats and the 
Democratic party if the thirty-sixth state to 
ratify happened to be a Democratic state. There 
would never have been an amendment to our 
national constitution to vote upon had it not 
been for the Republican Congress. For eight 
years the Democrats held sway and never let it 
come to a vote. I think that is a big reason 
why we are indebted to Republicans. 

Again, 29 Republican Legislatures have rati- 
fied the amendment, and only 6 Democratic, al- 
most five times as many Republican as Demo- 
Then 16 


called extra sessions of their Legislatures and 


cratic. Republican Governors have 
only 6 Democratic. 

These figures alone show to whom our alle- 
giance is due, so let us show our indebtedness 
to the party that has made it possible that only 
cne more state Legislature is needed before 
women become truly American citizens. I wish 
you'd insert this in your next issue, as [ know 
there has been but little said of our Republican 
indebtedness and much hinting of what we owe 
the Democratic party; but the figures tell where 
our indebtedness lies. LAuRA Hurp Balty. 


Dunlap, Towa. 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 


LP) sre ter 











The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 
ency, with high arch and narrow 
heel fitting, not found in any 
other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest author- 
ities. 
America’s most popular 
RETAIL STORES 
36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


shoe. 

















Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 
See "phone book 

















‘THE CANTILEVER SHOE | 
COMFORT 


A restful shoe for you to wear. 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. 
| shank. Wonderful for walking. 


Good look- 
Flexible 





Quality—Beauty—Comfort 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y¥. 











The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


e b 
Use Major’s Cement 
Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 
L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 




















REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 





renewals on present subscriptions. 





This work may be done in leisure hours 
and will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 























When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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NEW YORK C OLL EGE 


OF MUSIC Y; 
« 
) ( 
t f 114 East 85th Street “| 
". A High School of Music for earnest stu- ) 
) dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 
f structors from beginning to highest perfec- id 
tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 4 


struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance (} 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. ( 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal (} 
Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
Public School Music accepted by Board of 
Education. 


Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. 












2 AC |? -RWO OD | 
wn: - A tutoring schoo! which educates boys and girls || {| 
lz who are norma! in social life but require special attention in | 
> 


studies. Indtvidua! instruction: kindergarten um — If] 
school. Vocational! training in farming and domesti | 


DEVEREUX MANOR ca 


An exclusive country home to meet every need 0: H 
hildren seriously handicapped by mental and physical liml- Ki 

tions. 35 acres of lawns and ly q i} 

‘medical staff; well equipped sanitarium department. | 


Miss Devereux, Box 1, Devon, Pa. 























Professional Art Industries for Women 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 9th 
Training in Landscape and Domestic Archi- 


tecture; Interior Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design; Poster Advertising; Illustration, ete. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 


cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 
Subscription Department 


THE -WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 











To The 
Woman Voter 





[‘ November you will 
take part in the most 
important voting bee 
that the world knows— 
choosing a President for 
the United States. 


Are You Ready to 
V ote Intelligently? 


Follow the 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 


























Mary-Girl 
M* LEONARD MERRICK’S 
mous novel, Mary-Girl (E. P. 


and Co.) will be read by many people for its 


posthu- 
Dutton 
author’s name. Such a glow of literary fervor 
has attached to the name Leonard Merrick that 
curiosity alone would be enough to tempt many 
into an effort to find out what manner of crea- 
Merrick. Her 
which woman is pictured as frail 
Mary, or 


who was Mary’s undoing. 


ture was Hope story is of an 
older day, 

and fair, like selfish and spoiled like 
Man, 


is either woman’s tempter or 


the Countess, 
on the contrary, 
her wiser, domineering mate. 

Yet there is a certain rather plaintive charm 
Merrick’s 


apparently. The 


about Hope novel, 


story—her one 


element of lofty piety which 
drove the rough peasants into their temptations 
has dignity of its own. Mary-Girl is by no 
means a stupid book even if it is not of to- 


day’s technique and to-day’s problems. 


Too Much Susan 
& Lee Wilson Dodd’s The Book of Susan 
(G. P. Putnam and Sons) there is too much 
Susan. Fresh from Birch Street with the vigor 
of its diction upon her, Susan was an appealing 
creature, fit to tempt any man into adoption. 
But Susan as poet, as playwright, as a_be- 
witching beauty, as a Red Cross heroine, as a 
tclepathic medium, gets on one’s nerves. 
The doting parent attitude towards her talents 
produces the customary results of making Susan 
a strutting little person with a singular ability 
for happening into the limelight 
Susan herself was shrewd enough to know that 
she really wasn’t a whole four-ringed circus in 
her own small person. And in those less ex- 
hilarated moments, those hours when she was 
let off the spotlight, as it were, she confessed 
as much, 
By all 


married Jimmy. Else why 


signs and tokens, she should have 


Jimmy? Falling in 
love with her guardian and demanding that her 
author get up an extraordinarily bloody murder 
jerks the 


to do away with a superfluous wife, 


hook back to the days of Jane Eyre, and the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Then there was Susan’s diary, that dull evi- 
dence of the fact that while professionally and 
for hire, she might be a wonder-child with her 
pen, when in her literary kimono and slippers, 
so to speak, she could only write the dullest 
of twaddle. 

This is said to be the first novel of Mr. Dodd, 


who is a successful playwright. For a man 


The Book Stall 





who knows stage values, he surprises one vy 


starting more clues than he can finish. They 
lead nowhere, and an ordinary first novel author 
could have taught him better. This seems oid 
when the same propensity on the stage wold 
spoil a play. 


Kane, for 


ing back to Jimmie 


Jimmie instance,—one keeps co.n- 
since he is so much mure 
alive and interesting than the three midle-a: cd 
men who squabbled over Susan—is a wroig 
clue entirely. He has no status but that of 
decoy duck, and this is quite unjust to Jimmie, 
who deserves better of his creator. 

Book of Su-an 


a book for a vava- 


There is one thing about the 


which may commend it as 


tion. It can be read at for a long, long time. 
There is a lot in it for the money. And th-re 
are samples of many sorts of plots in it, ‘e- 
tective plots, psychic phenomena, a couple of 


murders and much talk. In these days of 


high cost of reading matter, there is much to be 


said for the full measure novel. Susan makes 


a full measure, yard wide, all-wool story. 


Minimum Wage 
alifornia Wage Commission has 


Tt HE Calif 
nounced a 
$10.00 to $16.00 a week for women and mino 


More | than 


affected by this decision. 


7 


minimum wage, ranging from 


$ 


employed in California stores. 
20,000 workers are 

Apprentices under 18 years of age must be 
paid $10 and 18 or over $12 a week. The $10 
wage must be raised to $12 at the end of the 
first six months and $14 at the end of a year 
The workers under the $12 initial wage must 
be raised to $14 at the end of the first three 
months and to $16 at the end of the next three 
months. 

No employer may employ as apprentices more 
than one-third of the total number of his women 
and female workers. The apprentices must be 


registered two weeks alter employment. 








¢ Automobile Service 








MISS H. F. MAYO 


HOTEL PRISCILLA 
Boston, Mass. 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 
Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WOMAN 
AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Mrs. STANLEY McCorMICcK, Mass. 
Miss MARY GARRETT HAy, NEW YorK 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YorRK 
Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YorRK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEw YorK 


MRS. 
MRs. 
MRs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
MIss 
MRs. 


MIss ROSE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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President 


| 
| 
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SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 


WOMEN 








171 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
New York 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 





3rD VICE-PRESIDENT 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
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5TH VICE-PRESIDENT 


TREASURER 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. Brooks, Kansas 

J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 
RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 
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Adventures 
in 

W oman’s 
Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to 
be good home-makers. The news- 
stands are full of magazines giving 
them advice and directions about 
cooking and clothing. Is their 
duty to the home the sum and sub- 
stance of duty? Itis not. Women 
have been responsible for things in 
thehome. Now their duties stretch 
to the city hall, the state capitol, 


even to the White House. 


This year more than ever before 
women need 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman’s National Weekly 


$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. 


Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 


The magazine which stands for the 
full privileges of women, and aids 
them to measure up to the full re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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> Keep the 
(é Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 
half a century 

Dr. Anna Howard vine 

held aloft the Bea 

to light women’s he 

to Political Liberty 

and Progress. 


Wd) qi 
t \ 
‘ 
Waa | y AS a tribute to her 
OMY \s 
¥ My | "ee 


memory and a 








ntinuation of her 
li fe’ s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicine at 
y the Woman’s Medical 
im, <cllege of Pennsyl- 
} ) vania. 

‘ She Did not Forget You 
FX Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 

Make Checks Payable to 





; Dy The Peaneyivania Company 


reasurer 


Anna lovar Shaw Memoria 


Mail to the National Headqua 
1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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